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TO flY WIFE ! 

The chaos lay in sombre heat before the stars 
and the sun were known, while oceans of ether 
whirled in vibrating waves of foam. 

. Suddenly the glowing darkness burst out into 
radiant light, and thousands of color hues greeted 
the dawn that followed night. 

Also, my ;ife was a burning night in the soli- 
tude of my heart, until it changed into a sea of 
light when deluged by love and art. (1891.) 



Finn has arrived from Paris. 

Laurel leaves to Homer Martin ! 

Single copies for sale at Brentano's. 

Henry Mosler has a class of 35 students. 

What fakes most picture auction sales are ! 

The Brooklyn Institute Exhibition has been 
postponed indefinitely. 

The Manhattan Club will hold an exhibition of 
modern American and European masters. 

At Durand Euel: Muller Ury, March 1-15, then 
Pissaro and later on the portraits of E. Gordi- 
giani. 

72nd Exhibition of the. National Academy of 
Design. April 5 - May 15. Varnishing day, 
April 1st. 

19th Exhibition of the Society of American 
Artists. March 28-Mav 1st. "Varnishing day, 
March' 26th. 

Exhibition of Arts and Craft Society, at the 
Grundmann Studios, Boston, 5-17 April. Every 
artist arranges his own exhibit 

Agnes Sorma, the Berlin actress, who will be 
at the Irving Place Theatre in April, should also 
be seen by people unfamiliar with the German 
langua'ge. 

John Donoghue, the sculptor, has written a book 
"X Rays with Religions," in which, he asserts, 
many a mystery, that has puzzled the wisdom of 
centuries, will be revealed. 

I wonder if anybody had the good taste and 
judgment to buy Herter's "Peacocks," Lathrop's 
"November Evening," or Latimer' "Venice," at 
the last A. W. C. S. Exhibition! 

On the 3rd of April we should celebrate the 
60th birthday of John Burroughs, of the entomo- 
logical school of literature whom Vance Thomp- 
son calls ■'• theonly living great American writer." 

The Tennessee Centennial and International 
Exhibition, at Nashville, will open on the 1st May, 
1897, for six months. Collection by Bud worth & 
Son, March 15-20. Transportation free. S2,000 
worth of prizes and medals arc offered. 

A card of Lassus & Buznego, French Color 
Printers, 21 Beekman Street, New York, lies on 
my table. They have just established themselves. 
Mr. Lassus previously was employed as co or 
printer at the Parisian Gil Bias Illustrated Sup- 
plement. 



The best estimate of D. W. Tryon's work can 
probably be formed at the House of Freer, De- 
troit. In New York, the artist's studio, and 
Montross' little sanctum, at the rear of his artist 
materials store, offer fair opportunities. Also, 
Messrs. Clark and Fuller own several Tryons. 

Whenever you are in the neighborhood of the 
Church of the Ascension, Fifth Ave. and 10th St. , 
and have a few minutes to spare, drop in and take 
another look at La Farge's stained glass windows 
and mural decoration. I am not much given to 
religious worship, but 1 know that from that little 
church, La Farge will make his ascension to the 
realm of immortality. 

Friedrioh Mitterwurzer, the great German 
actor who died last February in Vienna, was a 
marvel of versatility. His repertory embraced 
hundreds of parts, among them such antipodal 
characters as Mephistopheles and Faust, Wallen- 
stein and Hamlet, Richard IH. and Philipp II. 
Caliban and Narciss, Dumas' Kean, Ibsen's 
Oswald, Zola's Coupeau, Hauptmann's Crampton, 
etc. ■ 

The Sanshodo, a club of three Japanese art 
cranks, Messrs. H. Shugio, T. Takayanagi, M. 
Tsuchiya, beg to call attention to the opening of 
their cellar-den at 12 East Sixteenth Street, where 
they have things Japanese, old and new, on 
exhibition, and for sale. They will undertake to 
catalogue, identify and appraise any object of, 
Japanese Art, also translate Japanese into Eng- 
lish, and vice versa. 

I paid a visit to the studio of Chas. Austin 
Needham, and was surprised to find that Childe 
Hassam has a most serious rival in the painter of 
the "Mott Haven Canal." I almost prefer Need- 
ham's street scenes. They are so honest, serious 
a:.J simple, and imbued with our atmosphere, 
while the principal merit of Hassam's work is 
that "the light of France is still upon them." 
At another occasion, something about Needham's 
water colors, delicious in color, mystic in senti- 
ment, with quite a technique of their own. 



"The good critic is be who narrates the adventures of his 
soul among masterpieces."— Anatolh France. 

W. D. TRYON.* 

A PAINTING IN PROSE. 

THE muse of Tryon is a slender, graceful 
maiden, virginal and yet aglow with f ruc- 
-tescent warmth, with one of those pallid oval 
faces peculiar to the early Florentines ; a face in 
which the smiles of ecstasy and the vanities of 
dazzling days have found their soft reflexion. 

For I see as the muse of Tryon's paintings the 
same maiden who first drew toy attention to his 
work, when she held a simple black frame with 

*w. D. Tryon is, since Inness' death, indisputably, our 
foremost landscapist. 
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the painter's " Twilight," engraved on wood by 
Kingsley. in her languid hands, and wistfully 
gazed at its lyric lines, its vast suggest iveness of 
snow, and its arabesques of defoliated trees 
against a crepuscular sky. 

She was always draped in white, and through 
her soft transparent veils her slender nakedness 
shyly gazed at times. Her name was Vesta. 
Her chamber was furnished in the mystery of 
subtlest greys and greens. 

She was leaning against a bookshelf, filled row 
on row with quaint old volumes in the gold and 
leather binding of departed centuries, from which 
was wafted an atmosphere, sweet in >ts very 
strength, like lemnants of vitality of otherwise 
dead souls, like a survival of the internal essence 
of decaying ages, as if it contained all the 
chimeias of the psychological school of writers, 
which dates from Stendhal, and has found 6ucha 
rich expression in the individual symbolism of 
the decadents who glorify in rythmic nuances the 
association of ideas ; in the young Scandinavians 
who struggle to ascertain with the topography 
of brute incidents the ambiguous heights and 
depths of the human soul; and in the Russians 
whose pregnant indolence of mind transmutes 
through revelation's flashes the very undulations 
of sentiment and thought. 

It suddenly became clear to me that Tryon 
belonged to those modern magicians who com- 
mand all the subtleties of emotion; that he was, 
like "Whistler, a psychologist of the brush. Instead 
of losing himself in the luring labyrinths of 
human existence; this painter peers with keen, 
bold eyes into the universal soul of nature, listens 
in a nervously conscious attitude towards her 
innermost musical essence and reverberates with 
all his senses her manifold moods, scents, sounds 
and sights. 

To him there are in nature jubilating hymns 
like riant sun?hine, sombre evocations like gravid 
clouds, vague melodies in the minor key like 
.mysterious murmuring on the surface of waters or 
in the tree- tops, fading echoes of reminiscent joys, 
sounds which kiss each other, which quarrel, 
pout, and pine, then laughingly embrace again, 
and at last fade away in abandoned unison. 

These orchestral harmonies Tryon moulds into 
wide, massive plains of straw-colored fields, green 
meadowland, and snowbound marshes ; into 
simple repetition of horizontal lines, embroideredf 
with the fretwork of details, sonorous with the 
form language of nature ; into nameless nuances 
of colors, fragrant in their vitality and yet so frag- 
ile that'the ordinary eye can hardly distinguish 
and appreciate them, which only the soul can 
dream of when the artist rests on the heart of 
his muse. 



And through the changing seasons and ever- 
fleeting hours of the day, through magic hues of 
atmosphere and harmonies of light and shade, 
the painter and his muse have faithfully traveled 
together along the background of New England 
scenery. They wandered o'er silent marshes and 
meadows where human life seemed extinct, where 
long rows of trees lifted their barren branches 
into dawn. They pilgrirned on lonesome snow- 
covered roads, while in the distance a few faint 
lights of human habitations shone in melancholy 
reveiy, like the painter's vagrom thoughts; 
through tree trunks and wind- worn shrubbery. 
They passed through vestal scenes of spring, 
suave but taciturn, in tremulous expectancy of 
some loving breeze to break "the nubile buds; 
through classic orchards where apple trees' 
blossom seem to drop "large and melodious 
thoughts " about the unspeakable dignity of 
nature. 

They learnt to comprehend the simplicity in 
the richness of nature, as they absorbed the pale 
clear radiance of the summer noonday sun, the 
hushed mystery of a sleeping pond or wandering 
river reflecting the eternal riddle of existence, 
vague, forlorn moods of approaching rain and 
momentary tints after a storm, or the inweaving 
of twilight's luminous threads through the delicate 
texture of trees. 

They watched sullen grey waters roll along 
quaint old New England towns, and sailed for 
nights over the desolate sea listening to h« song 
of dark mysterious contents, that will remain the 
same as long as waves after waves lift their 
expiring effervescence to the darkened vault of 
heaven . 

Each of Tryon's pictures radiates the innermost 
musical essence of a fugitive, evanescent phase 
of nature, a fragment and yet a suggestiveentity, 
a master's version of the soul of nature in one of 
her bridal moods. 

And as we drift through the shifting scenes of 
life, every one of us will here and there halt before 
a landscape which, with its rugged foreground and 
clear anddelicate distances, will impress with the 
same consummate grace and refinement as a 
picture of Tryon's— a silent realm, veiled in our 
own dreams and fancies, where life's reluctant 
passions softly congregate, where all inanimate 
objects exhale the metaphysics of creation, the 
odors of flowers stray and fade away in virginal 
defloration, and the winds carry broken notes of 
birds and insects' song of love through budding 
branches swaying to.and fro each other. 

Years had passed by when, one quiet autumn 
afternoon, in sudden gratitude for joys my soul 
received, I once more entered Vesta's chamber, 
furnished in the mystery of subtlest greys and 
greens. She still stood gazing at the timple frame 
of black. ?t Tryon's exquisite Twilight, engraved 
with marvelous skill on wood by Kingsley. 

I stared at her virginal form of exquisite passion , 
and silently grasped one of her languid hands; 
trembling like an aspen leaf she faintly drew it 
back with the blush of a fallen angel. 
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The vibrations of this momentary union were 
so magic, so penetrating and yet so vague, that, 
overwhelmed with emotion, 1 stepped to the 
window and stared on a forlorn field of nameless 
color, lined by the vertical cadences of defoliated 
trees shivering in the autumn wind ; and the scene 
outside responded to the chords of this woman's 
soul ; the vibrations became more and more in- 
tense, until room and landscape were wrapped 
in mystic night, and my soul alone soared into 
iridian regions of Olympian joy whose sinister 
portals can only be opened by a masterpiece of 
art. 

From that moment I fully appreciated Tryon's 
paintings. 



A Conversation with Jean Francois Raf- 
faelli about American Art. 

TT was in spring, 1894, when M. Eaffaelli, the 
-»■ painter of Parisian street scenes, received me 
for the firot time in his room at the Cafe Martin, 
New York. It was an ordinary large hotel room, 
with bed, wa 5 hstand, desk, bureau, and a few 
framed prints on the wall. Out of the corner 
windows we could see the red brirk houses of 
Ninth Street, and a vista on University Place, a 
street scene just as if it was painted by the artist 
himself. And the dreary weather outside ab- 
sorbed all color effects and threw a grey monot- 
onous light over everything. I had been in this 
same room before, and remembered how barren 
and uninteresting it had appeared to me, but now 
it seemed filled with Raffaelli's personality, viva- 
ciously moving about the room as he talked. The 
very frugality of his surroundings seemed to be 
a reflection of his work. 

M Raffaelli is a man of sturdy build, with a 
large, long face, dark hair and beard, and strong, 
bold features that seemed to have acquired the 
firmness and polish of bronze by being continually 
engaged in keen observations of life. 

"Don't you think it would be best," I began, 
"if you would talk French, and I talk English. 
You also probably understand English better than 
you talk it." 

" On the contrary, I talk it better than I under- 
stand it; but you speak French, do you ?" 

" Well, only so so, but I will try." 

"Throw in an Englii-h word now and then," 
said Raffaelli, to encourage me, and then a-ked 
abruptly : "Well, on what shall I talk this after- 
noon ? " 

I saw at once that he had encountered some of 
our American reporters. "Oh, I do not know if 
this is for immediate use," I retorted. 

" Oh. I thought it was for some paper." 

" Perhaps,— at any rate I have prepared myself 
to ask you a few questions about American art. 
For instance, should an artist be national or cos- 
mopolitan ? " 

"Art searches for beauty, and beauty is a con- 
dition of the soul. If I paint this street," and he 
pointed out the window, "it is no longer the 
street, it has become a reflection of myself, how I 
see it. And how we see things depends largely 
on the associations of our youth. Millet was a 
peasant, and after trying himself in different 
spheres, comprehended that after all he under- 
stood peasant life best, and remained the poet of 
peasants for the rest of his life." 



"Do you think it necessary for young artists 
to go to Europe 1 " 

"Yes, because Paris is the centre of modern 
art; Japan is another, but farther away; . In ; 
France- we have an artistic atmosphere which is 
lacking here, t believe it is absolutely necessary 
for an artist to visit Paris now and then." 

' ' What do you think of those American paint- 
ers who continually live abroad and paint French 
subjects; for instance, like Charles Sprague 
Pearce?" 

' ' Mr. Pearce is the man who paints a sort of 
effeminate picture ? " asked my host. 

" Yes." 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

"How about Whistler and Sargent?" I asked. 

" That is a very delicate question," said M. Raf- 
faelli, hesitatingly. " I consider Whistler and 
Sargent American painters. They have preserved 
certain characteristics that are strictly American. 
Women in France and America are largely differ- 
ent, and Whistler has someof thegraceaud flavor 
of American women in his art. Dannat also re- 
mained American." 

"I know of several young artists who painted 
American subjects — quite interestingly — before 
they studied abroad, but as soon as they have ar- 
rived in Paris, they become pupils of one or the 
other well known masters and thro <v away their 
originality to imitate the French I " 

' ' They merely vulgarize art. I don't think 
much of a man who changes his ideas as soon as 
he becomes interested in something else. As a 
young man I traveled a good deal and absorbed 
everything, stuffed my pockets full with all sorts 
of impressions, and now," and M. Raffaelli drew 
his coat out over his breast, "lean giveaway 
with full hands. When I returned to Paris, it 
was a revelation to me how beautiful really my 
native city wass the streets, the people, every- 
thing. Artists here have told me that this coun- 
try is not picturesque, Why, it is beautiful. 
Some of the streets where the trees are irregular- 
ly planted are particularly charming. Those 
houses, this window, can be made beautiful. 
First, when I painted street scenes, they said art 
could never render a maison d'itage beautiful, as 
they are once for all ugly. I said, why not? 
Take one of those grey houses as a background ; 
before the house there are two or three trees, 
they are like fine lacework; then the black bal- 
conies can be treated like arabesques, and then 
on the sidewalk the people, moving to and fro, a 
glimpse of blond hair, someljright color, why, that 
is a picture ! But there must be a general move- 
ment of the literary men as well as the artists to 
discover the beauty of this country. There wag no 
particular beauty in the suburbs of Paris until 
we modem men discovered it. No. a few great 
artists must rise to show the public how beautiful 
this country really is ; until then it will always 
be considered ugly." 

' ' Do you think art schools necessary, as geniuses 
always find a way to develop themselves ?" 

"I wish they would do away with schools alto- 
gether. " 

"Just as there are no schools for authors — "I 
suggested. 

' ' There should be no school for painters. I 
only went three months to an art school. What 
one leams there one can also learn oneself. For 
instance, a few years ago I took up etching. I 



